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HOPE the addreſſing you, with- 
out a previous permiſſion, will 
not be conſidered as an unpar- 
donable offence. A mind actu- 
ated by the great principles of re- 
ligion and liberty, is apt to over- 
look many of the puny forms of 
life, and to have no apprehenſion 
of wrong, where it is not conſci- 
ous of a wrong, or an indecorum, 
that is not founded in nature. Di- 
A 2 ſtinction 


( i) 


ſtinction of rank does not deſtroy : 


the relation of fellow citizen; and 
the high ſtation to which you are 


called, and the high expectation of 


your country from you, bring this 


, relation home to every ſubject of 
theſe kingdoms. The nation pro- 
miſes itſelf from you, Sir, that rare 
union of abilities and integrity, 
| without which no falling country 
can be ſtayed from ruin. Tis not 
a common glory that has immor- 
talized your name, and the cir- 


cumſtance of being placed, like 


: your illuſtrious Father, on the ſeat 


5 bf" power and truſt, by the con- 
current voice of the people, is what 
the Romans would have deemed a 


happy omen; as it excites in every 


* | Wt rd patriot 


＋ 
: 


. * 


Gu.) 
patriot breaſt the hope that you! 
will purſue his glorious courſe, ſo 
it cannot fail to excite a virtuous 
ambition in your own breaſt. But 
be aſſured, Sir, of this, that you 

will not ſave your country, nor | 
anſwer - the expectations that are 
formed of you, by treading in the 


dull hackneyed road of government. 


A nation brought to the very brink of 


deſtruction, by the poor tricks of vul- 


gar ſouls, by a long progreſs of cor- 


ruption, prodigality, and rapine, is. 
not to be reſcued by purſuing their 1 


wretched ſyſtem. Depend upon the 
rectitude of your own mind, and. 


upon your country; ſhew, by great 


and generous and virtuous. Play f 
that you are the faviour, pointed 
4 8 out J. 


1 


need no other dependance, | of 
other dependancies will accommo- 


date themſelves to your wiſhes. Try 


the ways of plain common ſenſe, and 
ſimple honeſty; the nation is fick 
of all myſterious crooked politics; : 
truſt to public judgment, and pub- 
lic gratitude, for ſupport ; court 
not parliamentary factions; nor ſuf- | 
fer the laſt reſources of the nation 
to be waſted on the hirelings of of- 


fice, whoſe importance ſprings only 


out of the weakneſs, or the wicked- mm 


neſs of the miniſter. A \ great mi- 
niſter, who ſtands upon the ground 


of public confidence, can do 


10 without their voice, and ſmile at 


their "impotent attacks, The nation 


FT ä at 


out by Providence, and you will 


0 vii ) 755 
at large, Sir, has learnt to eſtimate 
their proſtitute oppoſition, and it 
is even with indignation, that it ever 
beholds a merit ſtamped on men 
deſtined by nature to obſcurity, 
or by vice to infamy. Men are 
judged by their companions, mi- 
niſters by their aſſociates; let not 
the fairneſs of your own views be 
blaſted by the ſuſpicion, the in- 
curable ſuſpicion, that adheres to 
other characters. Nor will it be 
enough, Sir, to reſcue your coun- 
try out of her preſent diſtreſſes, 
unleſs you place her on a ground, 
from which ſhe may look forward 
to continued health and vigour. 
The revival of a purer legiſlature, 
and a purer morality among the 

1 1 | mak | 


( vii ) 
maſs of the people, are the two 
falutary medicines, on which all 
depends; all other applications are 
but illuſory palliatives, and death 
muſt enſue. Miniſters are apt to 
think lightly of morals; and cer- 

- . tainly, where it is in the view of a 
miniſter to deſtroy, and not to ſave,. 
they act conſiſtently therein. But 

| many a fine ſpun ſyſtem of politics 
| has been brought to nothing, merely 
| ; by neglecting this little latent prin- | 


ciple in the conſtitution 'of man, 
and many a proud and powerful 
[} nation to diſgrace and ruin, by 
j! | 
1 wantonly or careleſſſy abandoning 
: this principle to corruption. In a 

| corrupt and profligate ſtate of na- 

| w Be; 
tional manners, all calculations and 
K -. projects 


6 
projects muſt deceive; for men are 
reckoned to be men, when in truth 
they have ceaſed to be men. The paſ- 5 
ſions are, as it were, the main ſpring, 
the ſtimulating ſource of the move- - 
ments of a human being; but the re- 
gulating /pring is the moral principle; 
without this, the machine obſerves 
no' time, it ſubſerves to no uſeful 
purpoſe. Theſe two reforms are 
ſo conſentaneous to hu man nature, 
and to the conſtitution of the great 
ſpirit that actuates the univerſe, as 
to be attended with no untoward 
and intractable difficulties. . It is 
a want of honeſt will, rather than 
a want of power, that repels the 
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( x ) 

That there may ever be found in 
you, Sir, a heart to will, a head 
to contrive, a ſpirit to enterprize, 
and a hand to execute all that may 
eſtabliſh your own glory, on your 
country's good, is the honeſt wiſh 

of, | 


S 1 Ry 
' Your reſpeaful and obedient 
humble Servant, 


04, 9, 1784. 
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PSALM XIII. 7. 


God is the King of all the Earth; Sing ye 
| bis Praiſes with Underflanding. © 


HE belief of a Providence ſuperin- 

tending the univerſe, which wiſdom 
and goodneſs has formed, is almoſt as uni- 
verſal as the belicf of a Deity at all ; for 
the mere acknowledgment of a God, with- 
out the acknowledgment of his providence, 
is very little ſhort of pure Atheiſm. A 
Governor of the world is more important 
to man than the Creator of it; for we had 
better not have been, than not continue 
to be under the protection and ordering 
of a powerful, wiſe, and good being. The 
religion of ail nations, even the moſt 
fooliſh that has ever diſgraced the reaſon of 
man, is founded upon this conviction ; as the 
immediate view of all worſhip, of prayer, 
ſacrifice, or whatever religious offering, 


is certainly to conciliate the favour, or to 
| avert 


| 


n 
avert the anger of that ſuperior being or 
beings, who are ſuppoſed to be preſent to 


terreſtial affairs, and controul the events of 


human life. It is however of more im- 
portance to us, to know, that this is the 
clear unambiguous doctrine of revelation : 


ke the whole moſaic hiſtory, the diſpenſation 
to the Jews, the hiſtory of the Jewiſh | 


nation, are the hiſtory of Providence in 
it's actings to the world at large, or to 
that peculiar people. The devotional writ- 
ings of David, the moral leſſons of So- 
lomon, and the meſſages of the. prophets 
proceed upon no other principle ; while 
the dipſenſation of Chriſtianity, the pro- 
phecies of the New Teſtament, and the 
ſpecial promiſes of the goſpel, are all di- 


rect appeals to the continual agency and go- 


vernment of God. 


But it is not leſs approved by the con- 
ſent of ages, by the religion of all nations, 
or by the teſtimony of revelation, than 
by the evidence of fact; for to exclude a 
God from the creation, is not a more bold 
and more irrational poſition, not more con- 


tradictory to the appearances of nature, 


than 


(9) | 
than to exclude him from the govornment 
of the world, which he is ſuppoſed to 
have created. The one aſks as much 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, as the 
other. The philoſopher may talk, and talk 
juſtly, of the laws of nature; he may deduce 
the motions of the ſolar ſyſtem from the 
great principle of gravitation; but if there be 
not a God to give continual energy and di- 
rection to this principle, no preſent ſitu- 
ation of the univerſe could be preſerved 
the ſame for the next moment, and all 
would tend by a progreſſive change to diſ- 
order and ruin. This is as demonſtrable 
from mere mechanical principles, as that 
the laws of nature operate at all. The 
ſame concluſion may be eafily illuſtrated 
in the hiſtory of our globe. There are 
as many inſtruments of deſtruction con- 
need with our earth as of bleſſing. The 
winds, the waters, and the fire, which are 
around us or in us, without the reſtraint 
of that good Being, whoſe ſervants they 
are, would in ſome of the ſituations and 
changes, which are continually taking place, 
be let looſe to a general ruin, and diffuſe 
over the whole face of the earth, that de; 

n . ſolation + 


(14 ) 
folation which they ſometimes awfully 
ſcatter over particular portions of it. We 
know no particular reaſon from the fixed 
laws of nature, why the ſweeping . hur- 
ricanes and overwhelming tides, which 
lately deſolated the Weſt Indian Iſlands, + 
ſhould, at that period, have been confined 
to that portion of the globe; for they 
| have been experienced in every portion of 
it, and if they were releaſed at once, and 
in their utmoſt fury, would inſtantly ter- 
minate the world to us, and us to the 
world. Who, without horror, reads of 
the tremendous earthquakes, which, but 
yeſterday, threatened to annihilate the king- 
doms of Sicily and Italy ; yet ſubterraneous 
fires, and the principles of earthquakes, 
are diffufed over the whole globe, and 
without a dependance on the Being at 

whoſe command they are, would make 
every inhabitant of the earth fear the 
ground he treads upon, and deſtroy all 
preſent enjoyment by the inſtantaneous ap- 
prehenſion of a general deſtruction, * 
17 | The 


® There is hardly one phenomenon of nature, 
which, if attentively viewed, does not witneſs the 


continual preſence. and action of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence. 


( ng ) 
The paſſions and vices of men require not 


leſs the controuling power of Providence. 


Though the elements of nature were al- 
ways at peace with us, Man would be 
ſufficient for his on deſtruction, - if an 
over-ruling God did not ſay to him, as to 
the ſeas in their anger, thus far, and no 
farther. Few are the deſtructive wars, 
the eruptions of conquering nations, the 
ruins of ſtates and empires, for which a 
wiſe and moral reaſon can be aſſigned in 

man, 


vidence. The theory of the weather, is probably no 
other than the theory of a ſpecial Providence. The 
ſame circumſtances remaining, there is the utmoſt di- 
verſity in the ſeaſons; and although ſome of the great 
and general variations appear to be connected with 


the laws of motion, which affect our ſyſtem, yet many - 


very important. deviations from the orderly ſucceſſion 
of nature, are not to be explained by any? philoſo- | 
phic principle whatever. The ſudden; and inſtan- 
taneous tranſitions from heat to cold, and from cold 
to heat, are abſolutely unaccountable as a mere mecha- 
nic effect, which muſt be ſubje& to a more orderly law. 
A length of ſeaſon ſhall be uninterruptedly dry and warm, 
and the ſame elements remaining and in the ſame re- 
lation to each other, a change is in a moment effected, 
on which the moſt important conſequences to vege- 
table and animal life depend. The next returning 
ſeaſon all is reverſed. If fixed material- cauſes were | 
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man, as the actor; they are as little to be 
accounted for, from the better principles 
of the human nature, as the ſudden fury 
of the elements from the general and or- 


derly laws of the material world. A ſingle 


eruption of the Tartar nations has in a 
few years, and with as little remorſe as 


the winds, or ſeas, deſtroyed nearly as 
many millions, as Europe at this moment 


contains. ' In our-own days, the Chineſe 


ave put to the ſword three millions of 


people; 


Aone productive of theſe effects, the continuance” of 


an unremitting drought or rain, would at any period 
be not at all wonderful, though it involved the utter 


| ruin of that portion of the globe, on which it fell. 
It is in vain to have recourſe to the winds, as the me- 


chanical cauſe of theſe intereſting variations; they 
are utterly inadequate to the ſolution; and if they 


were, the difficulty is ſtill as great, to account for the 


phenomena of the winds themſelves. The nice at- 
temperatement of the ſeaſons, of hot and cold, dry 
and moiſt, calm and wind, ſo as never to fruſtrate: the 
dependence of man and all animal nature, is one of 
thoſe beneficent᷑ operations, which the meaſured action 
of mechanical cauſes appears to be utterly inadequate ' 
to: the phenomenon does not at all anſwer to meafured 
movement, and God appears to have reſerved this 


important part of his government to his own imme- 


diate agency. At leaſt no minute philoſopher has ever. 


2938 diſcovered any other agent. 


( 9 } | 
people; they have exterminated 4 — | 
at a blow. Another world was ravaged and 
unpeopled by a few Spaniards; and why 
man, who, in theſe terrible inſtances, ap- 
pears to have no feeling for his own ſpo- 
cies, 'is not continually acting for the de- 
ſtruction of his race, is only to be aſcribed 
to the interpoſition of that Providence 
which is pleaſed ſometimes to viſit us in 
it's anger, and anon ſave us by it's mercy. 
Man is but the inſtrument of God, as 
the winds, and ſeas, and fire are; and 
equally capable of being a ſcourge or a 
bleſſing. 


Though we thus ſee the hand of Pro- 
vidence bared in the ſudden and awful con» 
vulfions, both of the elements, and of 
man, and in the limits which it is pleaſed 
to aſſign to theſe convulſions ; yet we ſee 
not always ſo clearly the ends which Pro- 
vidence ſubſeryes thereby. We generally 
know, that the rudeſt ſhocks of nature, . 
conduce to the better health of nature, 
to the rendering it more ſalutary both. to 
vegetable and animal life. We believe, 


they may be the . of divine dif- | 
B pleaſure, ' | 
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pleaſure, may be deſigned to exhibit to 
forgetful man, the preſence of that Great 


Being, who directs the ſtorm, and diſpoſe 


a people, abandoned to ſenſuality, to turn 
to God, by turning to ſober piety and 


virtue. 80 in the great revolutions of 


ſtates and empires, we cannot immediately 


look behind the veil of Providence, and 


diſcern the mind of the great actor; but 
time often brings forth the diſcovery, and 
reveals to our view, the greateſt, the no- 
bleſt, and the moſt beneficent deſign. 
Providence exalted Nebuchadnezzar to be 
the executioner of it's diſpleaſure on the 
Jews, and other offending nations, and 
having anſwered this end, his extended 

empire fell into the hands of the more 

virtuous Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian 

Monarchy, , who was to ſubſerve other 
views; particularly to be the reſtorer of 
the Jewiſh nation, and ultimately proyide a 
theatre, on which the great Redeemer 
of the world was to make his appearance. 
The ambition of Alexander overthrew the 
building of Cyrus; but Alexander was a 
wonderful inſtrument in the hands of God, 


to ſpread the . the civility, and the 


wiſdom 


6 go 
wiſdom of the Greeks, through the re- 
gions of the Eaſt, and finally through the 
whole of the then known world; when 
by the conqueſts of Rome, the Eaftern 
and 'the Weſtern worlds were firſt brought 
together, were united under one govern- 
ment, diſcipline, and manners. Then the 
fullneſs of time was come, and improved 
man was prepared to receive the rational, 
the enlightened, and moral religion of 
Chriſt. The Roman empire was  ſup- 
ported by the hand of Providence, till it 
had anſwered the views of Providence; till 
as a channel, fitted for the purpoſe, it had 
diſſeminated Chriſtianity through the ra- 
tional part of the world; when, having 
anſwered this end, Providence was pleaſed, * 
by the eruption of the northern nations, 
to put a period to the all- graſping ambi- 
tion of this lordly empire, and break it 
into thoſe ſmaller ſtates, which are more 
fitted for the enjoyment and the improve- 
ment of man. Then the ſtern manly ſpirit 


of the north, mixed with the civility, | the 


arts, and ſcience, of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the human character was perfected, A 
beyond what Greece or Rome ever knew; 


1 the 


© \ 
the religion of Chriſt was extended into 
the remoteſt regions, and by the diſcovery 
of America, and the rapid progreſs of a 
more facile commerce, a door has been 
opened to carry all the bleſſings of man to 
every family of mankind . 


This 


* The two great events of the irruption of the 
Northern nations, and the promulgation of Chriſtianity, 
have given as it were a new face to the globe, and a new | 
character to man. Though not refined or learned 
themſelves, our Northern anceſtors brought with them 
a ſtrength of genius, and a finer principle of huma- 
nity, which has enabled them to ſurpaſs their maſters 
both in wiſdom and in manners. Till thefe rude na- 
tions revealed themſelves to the South, the eſtimation 
of the female ſex was utterly unknown, and how great 
an effect this has had on the good temper and beſt * 
felicity of human life may be known to every one, 
by comparing the ſtate of domeſtic manners among the 
earlier Aſiatics, the Greeks and Romans, with the 
ſocial and domeſtic character of even the rudeft 
European nation. That freedom, which they ſeemed 
to annex to a citizen from the moment of his birth, has 
not been extirminated by all the ſelfiſhneſs and cruelty 
of ambition ; legal liberty, that wonderful idea, fprung 
out of their familiar practice; and where legal liberty 
appears to be done away, it's influence is {till felt in 
a ſyſtem of manners and uſuages derived from the ſame 


- * which controuls the Tude hand of power, 


ſoftens, 


„ 

This view'of Providence, as ſuperintend- 
ing the affairs of this world, controuling 
them by it's will, and rendering the courſe 
of them ſubſervient to it's views, might 
be much more particularly and forcibly il- 
luſtrated, ſo as to ſtrike conviction on 


almoſt every mind; but the learning of 
the 


ſoftens, tempers, and gives the law even to deſpotiſm 
itſelf. It has broken, apparently for ever broken, the 
ſyſtem of great and monſtrous empires, by that firm 
tone, which it has given to the human mind, that ca- 
pacity of equal reſiſtance which it has communicated 
to man, wherever their character has eſtabliſhed itſelf, 


It is remarkable that Chriſtianity, which was al- 
moſt a cotemporary event, has wonderfully co-operated 
with the whole ſpirit and genius of theſe manly ſons 
of the North. Chriſtianity is in all it's application 
to the human mind, favourable to liberty, to hu- 
manity, to generoſity, to order, and to law, By ridding 
it of the debaſements of ſuperſtition, and introducing 
to it a ſublime and moral religion, it has conduced to 
rid it of all contracted and contracting prejudices, 
to give a vigour to the mind, and carry it through all 
the lengths of rational and liberal enquiry, It has 
fallen in with the ſocial and domeſtic liberty of the 
North, it embraces the abhorrence of flavery in all it's 
forms, it teaches to m an his individual as well as, 
relative importance in Tide world of God; in fine, it 


B 3 © diſcovers N 
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( 22 ) 

the ſchool is expected to be very cautiouſly 
introduced into the pulpit ; yet this much 
ſeemed neceſſary, to do juſtice to this im- 
portant truth, the doctrine of a particular 
as well as a general Providence, which is 
the doctrine of my text; which. is the 
foundation of all virtuous religion, which 


tempers human proſperity, which conſoles 
human ſuffering, which can be never too 
deeply 


diſcovers in the very counſels and will of God himſelf, | 
a · ſanction of all the manly and generous maxims of 
our Northern progenitors. 

The cotemporaneous production of theſe two great 
operating cauſes of the improvement of” man, is no 
feeble argument of a Providence, attentive to the good 
of man, -in thoſe ſeaſons which to it's wiſdom ſeem 
fit. We limit the bleſſings of Chriſtianity to thoſe 
countries where it's name is owned; but Chriſtianity 
is felt where it's name is formally rejected. The 
religion of Mahomet is indebted for every excel- 
lence it has to boaſt of to the diſcoveries of the goſ- 
pel, and the ſentiments and. the manners which are 
peculiar to Chriſtianity, and to Chriftian nations, 
have ſpread, and are ſpreading, into thoſe countries 
which own neither the Chriſtian nor the Mahometan 
name. The Ruſſians on the Eaſt, and the Britiſh 
Americans on the Weſt, may probably be the inſtru. 
ments of Providence to extend both the name, and 
all it's bleſſings, over the whole globe, ; 


( 23 ) 
deeply wrought into every mind; in fine, 
which is the acknowledged object of na- 
tional and individual view in our preſent 
aſſembling. God is the King of all the 
earth, ſing ye his praiſes. with under- 
«« ſtanding.” 


Under this acknowledgment of Provi- 
dence, as the ſecret controuler and director 
of the great events of this world, we are 
aſſembled to thank God. To thank him! 
why fo our rulers have at length thought 
fit, and I would to God, that they had 
never had a worſe thought. Whether they 
feel the gratitude, which they invite, I 
pretend not to decide; but I fear the na- 
tional temper does not kindly accord with 
the invitation. There is a ſenſe of na- 
tional humiliation, of national loſs, of na- 
tional affliction, that beats back the thought 
of gratitude. It requires a very enlightened 
and elevated piety, ſuch as the maſs of a 
people never reach to, to find a motive 
to thankfulneſs, in the very boſom. of ſuf- 
fering. Gratitude is a chearful act, and 
does not readily ſpring up in a deſponding | 
| breaſt, We have no victories to proclaim, 75 
18 no 


( 24 ) 
no triumph over our old implacable' foe, 
no addition of territory, of wealth, of 
commerce, to our beloved country; but all is 
a ſad tale of ruined armies, humbled fleets, 
empire loſt, ſinking commerce, . diffipated 
treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, factious politics, 
with every ſymptom of aational decline. 
Whatever therefore be the language of the 
proclamation, I would not affect to turn 
nature out of her courſe, and ſpeak the lan- 
guage of joy in the very ear of ſorrow. 
Whatever be the general bleflings of peace, 
and howeverſpecious the topic of it's praiſe, 


it may be a national evil, and be abhorrent 


to all ſenſe of national gratitude ; but yet, 
with the moſt unpalatable WW it 


ny be an evil wiſely choſen. 


The 70. which this day commemo- 
rates, conſidered abſolutely in itſelf, is 
without doubt an evil; it holds forth to 
the world an once great, but humbled na- 
tion; but it's demerits are to be charged 
on a war, Which never promiſed well, 
which, in it's principle, outraged both 

God and man; which, in it's conduct, 
daſhed every expectation to the ground, and 
in it's ebſtinate continuance, might have 
involved 
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involved us in itrecoverable ruin. No one 
feels the humiliation of a country, which 
he once gloried in, and which he till paſ- 
fionately loves, more deeply than myſelf; 
but as peace, or unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
muſt be the laſt reſource of every nggi 
which aſpires not to victory; and asYgr- 
ther the principle nor the conduct of the: 
war, derived to us any hope of ſuccour 
from either God or man; I ſubmit my 
mind to the laſt retreat from greater ills 
and inglorious as the peace is, I ſincerely 
thank God for it, and next to God, the 
authors of it, as the deliverers of a de- 
voted country. But it is not my intention 
to inſiſt on this topic. Here I am no party 
man, nor, in a bad ſenſe, I, hope, any 
where; and therefore, however difcordant 
our opinions on this ſubject may be, I 
have choſen for the fubje& of my preſent 

addreſs to you, a ground on which we all 
may meet ; an acknowledgment of God as 

the great ruler of the world, a ſubmiſſion 

to his will, the conſolation which the 
wiſdom and rectitude of his Providence 

inſpites, and a thankfulneſs for the mer- 

cies, which, in the midſt of our chaſtiſe- 
ments, 


—— 
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ments, he is ſtill pleaſed to leave us the 


Who can forbear to acknowledge the 
hand of Providence, in the fate of this 
country? If national and individual crime 
be the deſerved object of providential pu- 
niſhment, we have enough of crime of 
every deſcription, which might juſtify Pro- 
vidence in a ſeverer puniſhment than it 
has yet been pleaſed to inflict upon us. 
And the finger of Providence appears to be 
viſible in the ordering of it; no gradual 
decline marks the ordinary courſe of hu- 
man events, but a ſtrange and precipitate 
deſcent from the higheſt glory and proſpe- 
rity proclaims the venerable power, which 
meant to humble us. By the moſt irreli- 
gious minds, and which are little apt to 
take God into any account, the fall is 
contemplated with aſtoniſhment, and they 
" confeſs it in all it's circumſtances, . to be 
beyond all human probability, A little 
cloud from the Weſt makes it's appearance, 
our confident rulers hardly deign to look 
upon it, as if unworthy of their ſerious 
notice; but under the direction of him, 
| | who 


0] 
who orders the riſe and fall of nations, it 
ſpreads wider and wider, darkens the whole 
hemiſphere, and breaks at length on Bri- 
tain in a ſtorm, of which, not even the 
moſt ſanguine can ſay what will be the 
iſſue. Yet the ſtorm was progreſſive enough * 
to have been avoided by common wiſdom; 
in any period of it's approach, if God, who 
turns wiſdom into folly, had not deſigned . 
our ſevere correction. To have accumu- 
lated ſo many evils, - to have perſevered 
after every invitation to retreat, and, as if 
we were in love with ruin, to have adopted 
only thoſe meaſures which muſt accele- 
rate and aggravate our doom, nor ever 
once to have changed to better counſels, 
till the moment of penitence was paſt, is 
ſo contrary to the meaneſt policy, and even 
to ſelf-preſervation, as plainly to point out 
the over-powering hand of an avenging 


Providence. And why! I pray, thus 


marked out by, Providence for it's moſt 
awful puniſhments ? but becauſe, as a na- 
tion, we had miſerably turned our face 
from God, and thrown back to him as 
uſeleſs or diſguſtful, that religious cha- 
racter, that ſobriety. that juſtice, - that 
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mercy, which our anceſtors tranſmitted to 
us, together with that generous ſympathy 


with the rights of human nature, that vir- 


tuous zeal in the cauſe of equal liberty and 
law, which their honeſt and magnanimous 


example had ſet us, 


| Except in che way of common ſuffer- 
ing, we have yet made no attonement for 
our public iniquities; indignation ſleeps; 
a ſtupid paſſiveneſs of wrong marks the laſt 
parting of the national ſpirit; that gal- 
lant virtuous ſpirit, which but yeſterday 
would have been pained to hear from any 
quarter of the globe of violated rights, 
and the cruel triumphs of power, but 
which the diſgrace, the. proſtitution of 
our country's honour would have rouſed to 
madneſs; the wicked great men, who 
have driven us on to infamy and ruin, in- 
ſult over our calamities, confederate for 
the deſtruction of the very forms of our 
conſtitution, and preſume on a national 
protection, as from a national participation 
of crime *. *. with theſe deadly ſymp- 
: toms, 
The wound which has been given to the honour, 


to the juſt, humane, and vittuous character of our 
country, 


place before our eyes, Yet terrible are the 
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toms, I do not ſay, that we are marked 
for utter ruin; that is for God to deter- 
mine ; and the preſent ſuſpenſion of his 
anger encourages the hope of better things: 
but. if ruin, abſolute ruin, ſhould haſtily 
follow, it would not be near ſo wonderful 
as the revolution which has already taken 


evils ſhort of this termination, Which an 
all-ruling Providence may bring on an un- 
grateful and apoſtate people. The calami- 

| ties 


country, during little more than the period of a war 
| which has been pregnant with every miſchief, is more 
fatal than the lofs of empire, of commerce, and of 
wealth, Vicious minds feel not this humiliation, but 
the honour of a nation once loſt, all that can ſupport 
the greatneſs of a nation is gone. The magnanimity 
which is equal to every arduous encouhter, depends 
upon a generous ſenſe of honour; and it will be 
found in nations, as well as in individuals, that they 
live and die together. A people once broken to ame 
of whatever kind, is familiarized to it in every view, 
This ſymptom, therefore, I dread more than any 
other. I have lived in the day, when an Engliſhman 
was more proud of his country's honour, than of this 


country's proſperity; when the betrayer of it 'would | | 


have rouſed the general indignation, nor appeaſed it, 


but with his life, Rejoycing in our liberty, as the. 


beſt boon of Heaven to us, Engliſhmen pitied every 
wretch 
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ties which every one deplores, have been 
in a courſe, however rapid, of orderly 
accumulation, and give reaſon to conclude, 
' that there are yet in the ſtore of heaven, 
nearer and more touching diſtreſſes; if 
theſe are- inſufficient to wake us to thought 
and to repentance. 'The horrors of war have 
yet affected us only at a diſtance, but at 


this diſtance has been ſpilt much of our 


moſt generous blood, and our treaſures 


waſted, ' 


wretch who had it not; and if they could not reſtore 
| this bleſſing to all of their kind, would as ſoon have 
met the Devil in their walk, as be the inftruments of 
opprefling it in any. How this ſpirit hath departed 
from us, let Corſica, St. Vincents, America tell, 
and the very feeble voice of indignation, which fo 
novel a conduct of this once glorious nation, has ex- 
cited. It was our pride that, in the road to com- 
merce and greatneſs, we trod not over the car- 
caſes of ſlaughtered millions, this was left to Spa- 


niards, to Portuguſe, to Hollanders; but this vir- 


tuous, this dear diſtinction, is gone; we are now upon 
the records of hiſtory, among the mercileſs deftroyers 
of our ſpecies. Every nation may produce a villain ; 
public vengeance alone aſſerts the nation's innocence ; 
and till this vengeance breaks forth in all its ſolemnity 
of puniſhment on the actors of theſe great enormities, 


we adopt their guilt; and the God to whom a moral 


vengeance belongs will exact a national atonement. 
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waſted, without anſwering - one end, for. | 


which we ruſhed into that deteſted war; a 
national bankruptcy ſtares us in the face 
our commerce, the ſource of our wealth 
and power, has been regularly declining, 
it is a common plunder committed to. the 


avarice and ambition of every European 


ſtate; the increaſing weight of taxes ſits 


heavy upon all, and wrings from many an 


one, the penny which he knows not how 
to ſpare, while the national neceſſities pre- 
ſent nothing to our view, but the proſpect 


of increaſing burthens. But if all this, 
together with the loſs of public character, 


and public ſpirit, be not enough correction 


to a people, whom but a few years paſt 
exhibited as the envy of the world; ſoon 


may the fences be broken down, which, . 


under Providence, have hitherto ſhut out 
an invader ; and an invader, whom a long- 
foſtered enmity and jealouſy will teach 
to riot in our miſery. That theſe peaceful 
fields will ever be trod by an inſulting foe, 
is, with our preſent proſpects, no very im- 
probable iſſue; it has been feared in much 
better days, and our ſecurity from this 


novel terror, from all the alarm, confu- \ 
| ſion, 
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ſion, and miſchief, which it will ſpread, 
depends upon thoſe exertions, upon that 
economy, that virtue, which it were 
almoſt a miracle again to look for; upon 
that ſupport of our navy, which a ſink · 
ing commerce does not promiſe, and 
which one wicked and mad adminiſtration 
may rapidly deſftroy*. But there ſtill re- 
main two great and waſting evils, which 
Heaven, in it's mercy has withheld, but 
which the inſtant will of the great ayenger 
: of 


Many wrap themſelves up amidſt the novel ter- 
rors which ſeem to approach us, in their hope of 
Britiſh courage, This, they proudly boaſt, when- 
ever it ſhall be called forth, in the defence of every 
thing that is worth contending for, will work won- 
ders, and deliverance reſts on this laſt reſource, I 
think as highly of this, as any one; but in the 
whole progreſs of our late difgrace and diſtreſs, Bri- 
tiſh courage has never been impeached ; yet, we know 
not how, unleſs by the ordering of that Being who can 
make every human means of none effect, a courage 
which, in other inſtances, would have decided the fate 
of empires, has been waſted on the winds. The loſs 
of national character alſo, in other views, may in- 
volve the loſs of national courage. Greece and Rome 
ill exiſt on the face of the globe, but Greeks and 
Romans are no where to be found. The manners, 
the laws, and policy, that gave a ſoul to the inhabi- 


tants, are dead. 


2 


Swedliſh liberties were built. 


the extreme. To prophecy well, in the face of ill, 


166 
of crime may let looſe in all their horror 
upon us, Famine and Sickneſs. Either of 
"naſa would e ſhut in the ſcene *, 


1 3 aggravate, I 3 
nen I ſpeak truth, and the 
truth, however harſh, which alone can 
operate | to good f. For who will not ac- 

knowledge, 


Fo theſe yet unexperienced evils, may not impro- 
bably be added the loſs of our national liberty. The 
late popular reſentment of a.determined and deſperate 
Ariſtocracy may ſeem to promiſe better things; I re- 
joice i in the promiſe; I hope information. entered into 
the reſentment, and that an undiſtinguiſhing ideot 
loyalty did not. vitiate the whole. Without a well- 
informed national ſpirit, the very effort may be fatal; 
it was on ſuch efforts that the ruin of the Daniſh and 


N ' 
+ A ſmooth concealment of the evils which are 
approaching on an individual or a nation, is folly in 


is the part of knaves; to believe thoſe lying prophecies, 
is the part of fools, who are deſtined to be the victims 
of their credulity. If the ſymptoms of this country 
have not every unpromiſing aſpect, the writer has no 
power of judgment whatever. But he deſpairs only of 
theſe ſymptoms making their due impreſſion; grant js 
this effect, and that the temper of Britons once breaks | 
forth again, he has the fulleſt dependance on the re- 
ſources. of his country, he would not fear her be- 
coming again an object of veneration to the whole \ 


world. ; 


C 
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'knowledge, that we are turned the ſummit 
of our glory, of our proſperity, ' of our 
ſtrength; and few nations have riſen to 
the height that we have done, and made 
a pauſe in their deſcent. But not only as 
the puniſher of crime, is God to be ac- 
knowledged, but methinks it is not diffi- 
cult to diſcover his agency in other views, 
as we are the inſtruments in his hands of 
ſubſerving the wiſe and beneficent de- 
ſigns of his providence. We have been 
highly exalted among nations, favoured 


with the greateſt bleſſings that can fall to 
the lot of man. We were, therefore, 


ſelected by Providence, to be the founder 
of a new people, who are to give a new 

face to the other half of our world, and 
be the ſource of the moſt intereſting 
events; that they might commence their 
. courſe with all the advantages of know- 
ledge, law, liberty, and religion, and 
thus diſſeminate wider thoſe great mercies 
of God to regions, and to people, which 
have been hitherto known only to igno- 
rance and barbarity, We were upheld and 
favoured by Providence, though not ſolely, 


yet ultimately, to cheriſh this new nation 
of 


5 


1 
of Britons in the other world; we tri- 
umphed over the foes of Britain, while 
we were proſecuting the quarrel of Britiſh 
America, and having placed it on a ſolid 
foundation of independence and power, 
we are ſuffered to fall under the weight of 


our corruptions and crimes, to fall before 
the very foe that we ſo lately had humbled 


and degraded. Providence will bring on ; 


the fate of our enemies in their turn, and 
having anſwered the views of Providence 
to us, and to our deſcendants in America, 
they will pay the puniſhment of their 
equal or greater iniquities. 


It becomes us, therefore, reverently to 
acknowledge the Providence whoſe hand 
is ſo conſpicuous in our treatment, as in 
all the revolutions of this ſublunary world. 
Yes! as ſurely as it is the hand of God 
that keeps yonder Sun in the firmament ; 
as it is his voice that bids him to ſhine out 
in all his ſplendour, or wraps him in clouds 
from our view, as it is his will that 
bleſſes us with health and plenty, or pu- 
niſhes-us with famine and ſickneſs; ſo does 
his ſuperintending power direct, controul, 
8 2 and 
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and fix the great events of life; He is the 
Great Manager, and we, with all our 
fancied policy and activity, are but the 
doers of his pleaſure. 122 


With the general e of 
his Providence, let us learn a decent ſub- 
miſſion to his will, and a diſpoſition to 
own God, to ſerve him, as well in his 
chaſtiſements as his mercies. Though ſun 
moned to an act of thankſgiving, we have 
matter enough of humility before ns; aſ- 
ſuredly no national advantages, no national 
proſperity can be the theme of our ac- 
knowledgment. Bat there is an elevated 
piety, which may mix with, and give a 
dignity to our humiliation, a ſublimer 
thankfulneſs, which reſpects the diſpen- 
ſations of the great and wiſe God, which 
contemplates the benignity of a Father 
in the correction of a Father, in the 
hope of recovery to his favour, aid 
in the conſciouſneſs of thoſe bleſſings, 
which he is pleaſed ſtill to preſerve to us. 
Bleſſings which, while preſerved, no Bri- 
ton can yet hope to find in equal purity, 
on any other ſpot of the globe. Though 
fallen, we are till in the hands of Pro- 

vidence, 
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vidence, and a return to God, and to the 
character which he approves and rewards, 
may ſecure theſe bleſſings to us. And can 
we, any one of us, my friends, take 2 
nobler ſupport to our minds, in all the 
contingencies of life, in all our private 
and public intereſts, than the preſence and 
favour of this great and venerable Being? 
But, alas! I know not how it is, when 
we are {peaking on theſe topics, we are 
thought to be ſpeaking only in the cha- 
racter of our profeſſion, and the leſſon is 
received as fit only for the ſanctity of ſuch 
a place and hour as this. As if it became 
us only to put on the appearance of piety 
and. virtue, and it were not equally fit, 
tha# piety and virtue ſhould inſpire the 
heart, and influence the conduct of you 
all, in every place, and in every hour. 
External proſperity is not effential to the 
happineſs of man; but a ſtate of concilia- 
tion with God is abſolutely neceſſary, neceſ- 
ſary to our comfort, to our virtue. Strange 
would it be, if man, who is the work of 
God, and amongſt all his works here, deſtined 
to bear his image, . ſhould not continually 


need his preſence and fayour, to work out 
C 3 "2" 
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all his good, to controul his paſſions, to 
give force to his better will, to preſerve 
him in his proper character, to inſpire his 
heart, and give him that fortitude, which, 
in the road of manly and chriſtian duty, 
may enable him to meet trial, danger, and 
and death, with decency and dignity. 
Deſerting God! is it wonderful that we 
ſhould be deſerted by God? and who is 
bold enough to ſay, that, in whatever con- 
dition, he can do without God, the crea» 
ture without the Creator ? 


That perſonal virtue and peace, which 
the preſence and conciliated favour of God 
ſecures to every individual, may if the 
return to God and goodneſs be more ge- 
neral, reward and raiſe the moſt dejected 
nation: Oh God! that our humiliation 
may ever work for us this ſolid bleſſing, 
may recover us to a ſenſe of our national 
_ crimes; thoſe crimes, which, if puſhed to 
their utmoſt length, muſt infallibly work 
the utter deſtruction of every people. May 
| we check that rage of pleaſure, that aban- 
donment of all ſober virtue, which we. 
may well nom to have alienated God. 
from 


US 


| from us, but which hath certainly diſſolved 
the ſtrength of the ſtate, corrupted the 


ſeat of government, diſſipated all public 72 


virtue, and left us without the ordinary 
means of retrieval. May we re- aſſert the 
character of Britons; ſhake off that na- 
tional indifference, which is the worſt 
ſymptom of decline; compel our great 
men to wear the face of good men, to de- 
ſerve the national truſt, by national ſer- 
vices; and prevent at leaſt the ruin of our 
national liberty, which perhaps only na- 
tional misfortune has ſaved to us. A well 
informed public ſpirit is the aſſociate of 
every virtue; for only the friend of man, . 
of virtue, and of God, knows the full 
value of the bleſſings which God has fa- 
voured us with. Give proof, therefore, of 
your private virtue, by your attention to 
the public welfare, be obſtinately upright 
in all public duties, cheriſh your country's 
friends, and ſternly ſet your face againſt all 
your country's foes. | 


The moſt formidable of theſe foes lies 
in your own breaſts, in the temptation at 


any moment to act beneath the character of | | 
C4 a2 Pro- 
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a Proteſtant and a Briton. He who merits 
theſe names, who would be thought to be 
the man for whom his anceſtors deſigned 


: them, will ſcorn every thing unhandſome, 


baſe, and criminal; will ſpurn the tempter 
from him, be always at his poſt, and ready 
to anſwer every virtuous ſummons. Various 
circumſtances vary the exerciſe of this in- 
tegrity and fortitude; while the path of 
the many, on whom however all de- 
pends, is much circumſcribed, and in a 
patriot view,  contined almoſt to one fingle 
line, integrity in the choice of thoſe, who 
repreſent us all, and to whom, all our deareſt 
intereſts. are committed. This is the great 

Palladium of England; this is our glorious 
diſtinction from every nation of the earth; 
this is our treaſure, which he, who baſely 
and wickedly abandons to the deſtroyer, 
is accurſed both of God and man. From 
this, all our religion, law, and liberty 
ſprung ; on this they ſtill reſt; and when 
this is gone, we are numbered with the 
ſlaves of other nations, who have neither 
their property, their bodies, nor their. 
minds, at their diſpoſal. I am no repub- 
lican, no enemy to monarchy; ſuch as 

the 
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the conftitution of the 'Britiſh government 
has adopted, and ſubſervient to the views” 
of this government, I revere the Prince, 
who is willing to be the inſtrument of 
public happinefs, and wiſhes not to move 
beyond the line, in which power may 
ſafely and uſefully be confided to a poor 
mortal. But Kings are no Gods of my 
adoration ; they weigh not a feather in my 
ſcale againſt the public good; I do think 
the democratic or popular part of the con- 
ſtitution, to be the eſſence, the ſoul of 
the whole; T do think the ſafety of the 
people to be the ſupreme law, the ſupreme 
object; and that if Kings, or whatever 
exalted individuals, will not enter, chear- 
fully enter, into this benevolent view; 
they ought to be conſidered and treated, 
as mere expedients of public good, and be 
made ſubſervient thereto. Have your 
eye, thereſore, on the repreſentatives of 
the people, aſk yourſelves every moment, 
if their conduct be ſuch as every man of 
you would act for himſelf, for his child, 
for his friend, for his neighbour. There 
is no other ruld; honeſty and integrity are 
univerfal and immutable ; ; the fame in all 
| relations 
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relations of life ; nor does any relation 
claim peculiar indulgencies; the rule is 
plain and deciſive; and if they cannot an- 
ſwer to this fimple teſt, they are not your 
repreſentatives, eyery moment of their truſt 
is dangerous, and though the peace of 
the community may forbid the inſtant ef- 
fects of an honeſt indignation, yet aſſur- 
edly, they ought no more to receive the 
renewal of your truſt, than you would 
confide every thing that is dear to you into 
the hands of the worſt of villains and 
aſſaſſins. There was a time, when the 
meaneſt Engliſhman could judge of his 

country's welfare, and ſteadily and con- 

ſcientiouſly purſue it. Your power of 
judgment is not diminiſhed, the virtue 

of your progenitors is only wanting; but 
the glorious inheritance, which you re- 
ceived from them, can only be preſerved 
by recurring to the ſame ſtern inflexibility, 


the ſame well-principled integrity, in every 
act, on which your country's good depends. 
Here, as from their immediate, though 
not their primary ſource, are found all the 
' misfortunes and diſgraces, which darken 
the face of this once happy iſland it 


is 
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is not the change of miniſters, which can j 


bring back the days of England's peace and 
glory; miniſters are men, and. in propor- 
tion to the rank from which they are taken, 


partake in a higher degree of the national 


corruption; but miniſters are of that pli- 


ant ſtuff, that they will be what you pleaſe 


to have them; teach them to deſpiſe you, 


and they will ſport with the national in- 


tereſts, as with their own; fearing and 
reſpecting you, their very vices will bow to 


the national expectation. A virtuous par- 
liament is the ſecurity 5 a virtuous pad” 


NING 


Oh God! that any man, who ever felt 
the ſpirit of a Proteſtant and a Briton 
within him, can give his irrevocable voice, 


not only to a fool who may, but to a 
knave who will, betray him; to one 


whoſe profligacy renders him unfit for any 


private truſt, whoſe prodigality and luxury 
leave him not the maſter of himſelf, who 


has no other view than to ſell for hire a x 
nation's confidence, that he may ſquander 


it on his luſts, | When I think on what is 
involved in it, the ruin of what the richeſt 


bounty 


1 
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bounty of God has bleſſed us with, the 
humbling every thing that religion, and 
liberty, and law, make ſacred to man, 
at the feet of luſtful power, or precipi- 
tating every thing in ruins, to gratify 
vVyoakneſs, and obſtinacy, and wickedneſs; I 
would not act this crime for the treaſury 
of a nation; I would not go with ſuch a 
load of deliberate guilt into the preſence 
of my God, whenever he ſhall be pleaſed 
to call me, for all that this world has to 
promiſe. Yet it is done for the poor 
_ draught of intemperance; for the wages 
of a day; for the hypocritical flattery 
of a dreſſed-out ſuperior ; for a promiſe ; 


for a place of dependance and ſervility. - 


In the hour of public misfortune, you 
can all cry out, you are ſold, you are. 
| betrayed, I tell you, You have ſold, 
You have betrayed yourſelves ; and until 
every man can lay his hand upon his 
heart, and fay, in the moſt important a& 
of a citizen and a Briton, I have done 
what my conſcience directs me, what I can 
anſwer for, to my child, and to my God; 
the crime is your's; the puniſhment will be 


your's alſo. 15 
My 


( 45 ) 

My rank in life, it may be thought, does 
not entitle me to ſpeak in fo deciſive a 
tone on theſe high and important fub- 
jets. Why! my rank is, indeed, a happy 
mediocrity ;, but I have yet to know, that 
truth and wiſdom are annexed to any par- 
ticular rank; while this I have learnt, 
that falſchood and folly do not dignify 
but diſgrace ſuperior rank and abilities. 
Abilities are, however, almoſt as much out 
of the queſtion as rank; very ordinary 
talents are ſufficient for the preſent ſabject; 
it requires only an honeſt and virtuous in- 
tention, which is detetmined to purſue good, 
with enough of plain ſenſe: to detect the 
ſophiſtry by which intereſted vicious men 
would blind the eyes of Britons, and lead 
them to the precipice. To convert the 
hardened foul of ſelfiſhneſs; which has 
abandoned all public affection, and in pur- 
ſuit of a narrow partial intereſt, can ſa- 
crifice even ſelf, is no part of my hope; 
but to perſuade the many, whole private 
intereſts are bound up with thoſe of the 
public; to perſuade them to fave them- | 
' ſelves, and compel their unprincipled plun- 


| 5 derers and betrayers, to yield to their vir- 
tuous 488 


ö 
tuous demands, is a very reaſonable and 
moderate expectation; and which any one 
may preſume to accompliſh, who can ſup- 
poſe, that he is, addreſſing himſelf to men, 
whom a determined profligacy has not de- 
voted to deſtruction. I fear, that many 
of our rulers and great men, have looked 
on the maſs of their fellow ſubjects in this 
very light, and rejoicing in the aſſurance of 
their ruined character, had no wiſh to re- 
cover them to better habits, but contem- 
plated them as an eaſy, willing prey. But, 
as I have none of their views on the people, 
{fo neither have I the ſame views of the 
people. If they have eyes to ſee the pit, 
it cannot be that they will ruſh into it; 
let the flatteries and wiles of the hunter be 
what they will, if they know it to be a 
pit intended for their deſtruction, it were 
more natural that they ſhould turn upon 
the hunter, than upon it. But it is only 


3 5 | required to turn away from both, and 


meeaſure back the ſteps which have con- 


ducted them ſo near to ruin, and recover 


the road of ſecurity and good. 


— 8 „ 


( | 
In this road, all the view that we have 
taken of a moral Providence, is ſpread for 
your encouragement ; the country that you 
love, and for whoſe recovery you have 
virtuouſly contended, may on your ac- 
count, be ſaved and bleſſed by it's pro- 
tecting hand. But if not, if you have 
_ deemed better of your fellow citizens, than 
they ſhall be found to have deſerved, and 
the preponderating many ſhall weigh down 
your well-meant efforts, the will of God 
be done! Though Britain periſh, the 
\ Britiſh character and the bleſſings of Bri- 
tain will be preſerved and cheriſhed by 
| God, to bring forward in his own good 
| time, a general reſtoration ; and thoſe who 
fall the intermediate victims to an over- 
vhelming degeneracy and wickedneſs, will 
be the dearer in the eye of God, find the | |' 
noble conſolation of his preſence, and paſs | 
to a reward that is Prepared and fitted for 
m. WES 
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